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Mr. BaFr’s career as an operatic com- 
poser has been one of unexampled good 
luck. He has had more than twice as 
many works produced as any of his bro- 
ther artists in this country, and produced, 
moreover, with a care and interest which 
have not been elsewhere bestowed by the 
In short, Mr. 
Balfe has enjoyed advantages that might 


management of theatres, 


have made him, had he rightly used them, 
not only a source of pride to his country, 
but of emulation to his compatriots and 
He has, however, 
Out of 
the number of operas he has produced, 


improvement to his art. 
sadly misused these advantages. 


often as they were acted, not a solitary 
morceau is known, either as a favourite 
concert piece or in any other conceivable 
shape, save and except two or three bal- 
lads, which the persevering obstinacy of 
barrel-organs and hurdy-gurdys has im- 
pressed upon the public ear, in such a 
manner as will not allow of their being 
forgotten. So little 
these operas left, after the clamour of the 


impression have 
first two or three nights, and the play-bill 
publicity of the season of their production, 
that it is almost out of our power to recall 
their names—and, heaven knows, the Bri- 
tish repertoire of operas, rightly so called, 
is by no means so extensive as to tax the 
memory to retain it. Let us see—The 
Siege of Rochelle; The Maid of Artois ; 
Joan of Arc ; Catherine Grey ; Diadeste ; 
Keolanthe, and Geraldine, or the Lover’s 
Well—seven operas, if we have passed 
none over—and out of these seven operas, 


excepted, we have heard at least seven 
times, if our memory be not exaggerative,) 
we positively do not recall seven consecu- 
tive bars. We simply remember the kind 
of impression left on our minds by each of 
them, which, for the sake of Mr. Balfe, 
we should be loth to make historical. 
Now, how can this be reconciled with the 
enormous, nay, unprecedented advantages 
which Mr. Balfe has contrived to obtain, 
both from the management of theatres and 
the editors of the public press—those inde- 
pendent judges of art, and weighers of the 
merits of its followers? Moreover, how 
can this be reconciled with the evident 
power and facility possessed by Mr. Balfe, 
and the far more than adequate apprecia- 
tion of his labours by a public prejudiced in 
his favour at the outset of his career? We 
own we are at a loss to reduce this diffi- 
Mr. Balfe 


may be, and we hardly doubt that he is, 


culty into its real elements. 


an indolent man, more inclined to hear 
good music than to write it—or he may— 
conscious of a certain ability to compose 
rapidly, wish to emulate Rossini in the 
sans-souci-ism of his artist-life. But if 
the latter be the case, we pity Mr. Balfe. 
What has wrenched immortality out of 
Rossini’s grasp, is not very likely to es- 
tablish a reputation for Mr. Balfe. If 
Rossini, with a vast genius, and a facility 
of production, which, compared to Mr. 
Balfe’s, is as twenty to one, cannot retain 
the esteem of those competent to criticise 
matters of art, by the easy and careless 
method of his proceeding, by his affected 
indifference to music, and other eccen- 
tricities, worthy only of supreme contempt, 
if Rossini fail in thus securing to himself the 





(each of which, the seventh of the seven 








highest honours an artist can receive, viz. 


the respect of artists, what can Mr. Balfe 
expect? What can Mr. Balfe, who really, 
to say the most of him, is but one out of 
Jifty, his equals and superiors in this coun- 
try, hope to effect by mimicing the absur- 
dities of the Swan of Pesaro—who has 
been facetiously styled the “ spoiled child 
of Europe,” and who, like any other spoiled 
child, would find his best cure in a strong 
application of the birch-rod—(we speak in 
figure)—what, we say, can Mr. Balfe, 
who is neither the “ Swan” nor “ the 
spoiled child” of Pesaro, or any where 
else—expect from such unworthy aping of 
the affectations of the “ Swan” and “ the 
spoiled child” we have alluded to? 

It may be that we do Mr. Balfe injus- 
tice, and that he writes his best on all 
occasions, and in Geraldine no less so 
than in his other works. If so—we can 
only say that Mr. Balfe is a sadly over- 
rated composer, with whom, from the 
mere character of his works, we can enter- 
tain no shadow of sympathy—and whom, 
from their preposterous over-estimation, 
we can only regard with distrust, as one, 
who occupying a commanding position in 
his profession, only uses it to degrade and 
ridicule the art, of which he is a pro- 
fessed worshipper but an actual and dan- 
gerous enemy. 

We assert most energetically, that had 
Mr. Balfe’s Geraldine been a work at all 
likely to raise the British musician in the 
eyes of the world, we should have been 
delighted beyond all measure ; we should 
have been the first to welcome it with 
open arms—the first to call the attention 
of the public to its merits. As it was, 
we hesitated to speak of it—since the task 





of a critic, who cannot conscienciously ex- 
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press himself in terms of approval, is one 
of the most painful of all—and we cannot, 
literally cannot, say anything commenda- 
tory of such a work as Geraldine. Its 
great success in Paris, however, (under 
the name of Le Puits d’ Amour,) is a fine 
commentary on the excessive conceit and 
arrogance of our neighbours, in respect to 
musical matters, and an amusing satire 
on their affected contempt for ourselves. 
We subjoin a critique of the opera from 
the Atlas newspaper, in order to show that 
we do not occupy a solitary position in 
our estimation of its merits.— 


At the Opera Comique, in Paris, Le Puits 
d’ Amour achieved a brilliant success, and divided 
the honours of the season with the last new opera 
of Auber. The French have a special contempt 
for the musical pretensions of Great Britain ; 
but they are a generous and a candid people, 
and, as soon as they found that we possessed a 
composer who something more than knew his 
notes, they were eager to acknowledge the error 
under which they had laboured. It was for Mr. 
Balfe to bring our volatile neighbours to their 
senses ; it was for Mr. Balfe to show them, that 
in regard to music, we too have our Halévys, 
our Monpous, and our Clapissons. Mr. Balfe 
explained to them, that, with eminent facility, 
he could produce, in less than a month (a fort- 
night, some say), an opera after the most ap- 
proved fashion of the modern. French-opera- 
comique style—an opera as happily illustrating 
the adage, “ Beaucoup de bruit peu de fruit,” as 
any of the productions of the gentlemen above 
mentioned, who have for some time past, during 
the intervals of Auber’s operas, nourished the 
Opera Comique with the rinsings of that brilliant 
composer’s bottles; and Mr. Balfe met with a 
success which we should hardly have predicted 
for him, even had he more closely imitated the 
Parisian style of quadrille music, now in vogue, 
than he has done. Mounseer was astonished— 
in extasies!. ‘* Dites donc, nous avons ici un Cla- 
pisson Anglais!” was the general exclamation, 
and Mr. Balfe became at once a lion in almost 
every salon in Paris where it was worth his while 
to roar. ‘The press—or at least the greater part 
of it—commenced immediately the puffing sys- 
tem, and Mr. Balfe soon found himself amoung 
the literati, and walked arm-in-arm with Victor 
Hugo, or, if not with Victor Hugo, with Castil 
Blaze. Mr. Balfe was courted, Mr. Balfe was 
feted, Mr. Balfe was trumpeted—and lo! his 
glory set sail for London, in order to be ready to 
receive him when he again revisited England. 
From all this browhaha—trom all this zeal—from 
all this &c. &c. we expected nothing; and we 
have found what we expected. 

The plot of Geraldine or the Lover’s Well, the 
name which Mr. Soane, the translator, has given 
it, is so utterly confused and absurd, that it will 
by no means fall smoothly into a relateable shape. 
Suffice it, as far as we could make out, there is 
a well, about which a superstition prevails, which 
invests it with supernatural visitations. ‘Ihere 
is a king—no other than Edward III. of England 
—who gives us the idea, from the tenor of his 
words and deeds, of Charles II. in disguise. 
There is an Irish maiden (who is in love with a 
sailor, who has courted her in Ireland,) and who 
has come to London to visit a sheriff, her cousin, 
who is no other than Bolbury, sheriff of London. 
There is a favourite—viz., Lord Salisbury; a no- 








thing in particular—viz., Lord Nottingham; a 
king's page—a deuce of a wag; a Princess of 
Hainault, a personage of considerable dignity, 
who comes to London for the purpose of being 
married to the King, whom she has already es- 
poused by proxy ; and, last not least, a Pretender, 
who never appears, but who, invisible as he is, 
is the Harlequin, by means of whose magic wand, 
the well, the King, the Irish maiden, the sailor, 
the sheriff, the favourite, the King’s page, and 
the Princess of Hainault, are made to go through 
the evolutions of as thorough an extravaganza 
as ever assuined the garb of improbability. ‘To 
come at once to the gist of the matter, the ‘* well 
of love” (the well in question) is celebrated as 
having been the ready means of suicide, in times 
gone by, to some love-sick maiden, tired of the 
purgatory of unrequited passion ; since which it 
has (of course) been haunted considerably by a 
select company of phantoms, who frequent it as 
an agreeable watering-place. The unearthly and 
very sepulchral noises emitted by these person- 
ages render the well of love a well of terror, 
which, in some measure, typifies a celebrated 
adage of the Persian robber-poet -(or rather 
poet-robber, for, though a superb thief, he was 
still more remarkable as a-bard)— Kuroglou, that 
‘¢ where is love is fear.” In a word, Geraldine, 
the Irish maiden, hears of the death of her sailor- 
lover, and, in despair, emulates the legendary 

heroine, whose misfortune has given the well a 
name, and having plunged into the well, finds 
herself—not at the bottom, for it has no bottom 

—but at a banquet, in a splendid saloon, in com- 

pany with a host of dignitaries, whom, from the 
gorgeousness of their attire, she takes to be spirits. 

Among them she finds her Irishman, no less 
magnificently clad than the rest of them; and, 

to make short of the matter, dazzled by the 
richness of the scene, and wonder- struck by the 
sudden vision of her lover, she makes up her 
mind that she is in another an‘ a better world— 

an illusion in which she is confirmed until ** the 

end of the play.” The King falls in love with 

her; Lord Salisbury, who is at once the favourite 

of the King and lover of Geraldine, to prevent 

his suceeeding, manages, by disclosing the secret 

of the well to his friend the Sheriff of London, 

to have the King arrested as the Pretender—the 

Sheriff being easily deceived by the likeness 

which they notoriously bore to each other other. 

But we have neither —_ nor inclination to go 

through this exceedingly stupid story, which, in 

the French version, is only rendered endurable 
by the salient dialogue of M. Scribe, and which, 

in the version of Mr. Soane, who has metamor. 

phosed M. Scribe’s wit into the lowest verbal 
buffvonery, is positively un-sit-out-able. Let it 

be enough to say, that all ends, as everything of 
the kind ends—the lovers are made happy—the 
King made moral—and the Queen a contented 

spouse. Et voila! 

Mr. Balfe’s music comes to us with the strong 
recomnicndation of being the ‘handiwork of a 
compatriot, and this alone would render us some- 
what chary of disapproval, did we like it less 
than we really do. But, we cannot be unjust to 
art, for the sake of a kindly prejudice in favour 
of our own —and we feel compelled to pronounce 
this the least happy and most carelessiy-written 
of any opera by Mr. Balfe with which we are ac- 
quainted. Its style is eminently of the small 
French school, emulating. not the Berlioz and 
Meyerbeer faction, but the puny characteristics 
of Clapisson and Thomas. Mr. Balfe is always 
lively, however, and there is enough of his usual 
vivacity, and more than enough of his generally 
striking method of instrumentation, to keep us 
awake during the soporific lengthiness of the 
drama ‘The overture is very weak and patchy, 
feebly orchestrated, and evincing no describable 
merit whatever ;—but Mr. Balie cannot, and 
never could, write an overture; his idea of that 








most important portion of an opera (quoad its 
length and construction) seems to be a set of 
quadrilles, sewed together with a few meaning. 
less, unconnecting and unconnected fortes. The 
opening chorus, and the whole of the first act, 
with the exception of a cavatina, prettily sung by 
Mr. Barker (Salisbury ), presents little but a ge. 
neral flow of animal spirits to recommend it, 

The eavatina, however, is graceful and tender, 
and must perforce become popular. The finale 
is like a coat made up of a multitude of shreds 
and patches, and presents a surface of motley dis. 
continuity. However, the singing of Mad, 

Garcia (Geraldine ), which is highly energetic, if 
not highly finished, carries it off with some éclat. 
The second act is somewhat better than the 
first, since, the action being comic and grotesque 
throughout, we are not constantly offended by 
the misinterpretation of passion and sentiment 
by flimsy dance-melodies, and suchlike matters : 
moreover, in the fixale—though a terribly dis. 
jointed polyhedricity—there is an approach to 
humour worthy of the Siege of Rochelle, and of 
Mr. Balte’s better operas. In this act there is 

also a duet between Mr. Barker and Mad. Gar- 

cia, of considerable merit. ‘The third act, pre- 

ceded, like the second, by a long vapid symphony 

for the orchestra, opens with an air for Mad. 

Garcia—which we should recommend Mad. Gar- 

cia, if she be careful of her reputation as a voca- 

list of considerable passion, to eschew singing for 

the future. It is nothing but rou/ades and fiori- 

ture from beginning to end, and exhibits no trait 

of melody recognizable through its mazy laby- 

rinth of difficulties. An air, sung by Mrs. 

Grattan (the Page) reminds us, in character, of 
Rory O’ More, and as we do not entertain a spe- 

cial liking for Rory O’ More, we are not particu. 

larly wedded to its prototype. A quintet anda 

Jinale are subject, the latter especially, to the 

same kind of remark which has been applied to 

the other more important features of the opera 

—viz., they are disconnected, and consequently 

uninteresting. ‘The final chorus is lively, but a 

somewhat vulgar quadrille tune. 

We regret infinitely to be thus compelled to 
pronounce so unfavourable an opinion of the 
opera of one of our native musicians ; and had 
Mr. Balfe been simply a struggling artist. we 
should have held our tongues and said nothing ; 
but Mr. Balte is already at the top of the tree— 
one of the most popular, if not the most popular 
of our composers of the present day ; and what 
we have uttered cannot take away trom him the 
popularity he has acquired, nor disadvantage him 
In any respect. But we look to the reputation 
of our musicians abroad, and cannot but lament 
that the artists of Paris, the real musicians, capa- 
ble of an opinion on matters of art, whose preju- 
dice against us is already so great, should have 
been allowed so admirable an opportunity of 
laughing in their sleeves at musical England— 
young England, we mean—zt the very moment 
they are applauding Mr. Balfe’s opera; which, 
though it may suit the appetite for contredanse 
of the French populace, cannot but give the 
French musicians a very queer idea ot the most 
popular musician of Great Britain ! 

And are we wrong in styling Mr. Balfe the 
most popular of our composers ? We think not; 
but, assuredly, we should be very far from the 
mark if we said he was the most, or anything ap- 
proaching the most, deserving. Popularity and 
desert are two things; and this, we trust, will 
release us from the charge of unnecessary seve- 
rity. 

The mise en scene is altogether splendid, and 
highly creditable to the establishment. ‘The suc- 
cess of the opera is beyond a question. 


This, though severe, is, in our opinion, 


just to the letter. The writer has hardly 
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censured with sufficient severity the ab- 
surdity of the poet, and the multiplication 
by a hundred of that absurdity in the 
strikingly vulgar adaptation to the Eng- 
lish stage, which is veritably the most 
atrocious and unpardonable slang that 
ever was conceived. Moreover, the Ailas 
should have said that the Irish girl is 
transformed into a French girl in Mr. 
Soane’s version, for the purpose of giving 
a reality to the foreign pronunciation 
of Mad. Garcia. 


opera received anything but fair play 


In our estimation the 


from the manner of its performance. Mad. 
Garcia in Geraldine, Miss Turpin in the 
Princess of Hainault, and Mrs. Grattan in 
the Page, were assuredly nearer the mark, 
both as regards acting and singing, than 
any of the male impersonations. Mr. 
Barker was too insignificant and minnikin, 
Mr. Allen too confident and careless; 
moreover, the music was totally unfitted 
to his voice and manner of execution— 
Mr. Bedford was intolerably and boister- 
ously uncomic and anti-humorous ; in fact, 
the most noisily-sleepy attempt at fun we 
have witnessed for a long time, was this 
gentleman’s representation of the part of 
the Sheriff in Geraldine—a part, in itself 
a miserable caricature of Marmaduke Ma- 
gog, and rendered a caricature caricatured 
by the marvellous absence of that hu- 
mour, which, in John Reeve, was such an 
inexhaustible fountain. 

Of the music, we can only echo the sen- 
timents of the Aélas, if, indeed, we may, 
with justice accord the praise which he 
so sparingly bestows. By striking instru- 
mentation we conclude nvisy is intended— 
if not, we must own ourselves at a loss— 
for we were by no means struck with any 
other peculiarity. It gives us also much 
pain to speak thus of an opera by one born 
amongst us—by a brother artist ; but we 
cannot, in common justice to others, Mr. 
Balfe’s superiors in all respects, refrain 
from uttering that which we know to be 
truth ; moreover, by thus giving vent to 
our opinion, we can alone hope to incite 
Mr. Balfe to efforts more worthy of an artist, 


and more conducive to the advancement 





hail Mr. Balfe as one of the few worthy 
ones, who prefer a permanent place in the 
estimation of the wise to a popularity 
which will melt away like the momentary 
brilliancy of a sky-rocket. But evanes- 
cent applause has its attractions, and they 
are such as few can resist, and among 
these few we fear we cannot number Mr. 
Balfe. 

The general getting up of the opera is 
of the first order, and infinitely creditable 
to the establishment—and the care and 
attention bestowed upon the band and 
choruses is no less worthy our praise. 
Mr. Loder and Mr. W. L. Phillips are 
about the two best in London upon whom 
such tasks could have devolved. We are 
pleased with the management for the pro- 
duction of this opera, although we do not 
greatly like the music—simply because 
it is an English opera, (or an Irish 
opera, which is the same thing,) and be- 
cause we would rather have a mediocre 
production of a native artist than anything 
but the first-rate compositions of the fo- 
reigner. Still the opera has cost little or 
nothing to the management beyond the 
purchase of the book, and the expense of 
copying the parts—though there have been 
managers who would object to lay out 
even so little in the production of a native 
opera; therefore in this case, though the 
merit is but slight, let us encourage it—it 
may thereby expand hereafter. 





ENGLISH BALLADS. 





CLEMENT WHITE'S SONGS IN THE BRITISH 
VOCAL ALBUM. 


“ Joys are ye fading all.”—‘* Hail Gentle Flower.” 


The perfection of a ballad, strictly speaking, 
lies in its simplicity. A pure and vocal melody 
is the first requisite, and the less laboured the 
accompaniment, the better is it likely to please. 
The words should be straight-forward and un- 
affected—no mysticism—no hyperbole — but a 
short tale, or a single sentiment, thrown into the 
simplest praticable shape- Most of the ballads 
of Mendelssohn, Schubert, Spohr, and others, 
are falsely so denominated ; they aim at a higher 
flight ; the air is made but a secondary conside- 
ration, being lost in the elaboration of the ac- 
companiment. Though it does not require any 
reat musical erudition to write a ballad, yet a 
aculty for melody is indispensable ; just enough 
knowledge of harmony as will ensure the cor- 
rect dispersion of a few common chords, chords 
of the dominant, and chords of the sub-dominant, 


The great composers have seldom written good 
ballads, for one of two reasons : either in attempt- 
ing them they have done too much, and so failed, 
or, which is more likely, they have not consi- 
dered them worth their attention. The German 
lied is a distinct species; the French romance is 
nearer the mark, but still differs greatly in its 
feeling. The ballad is a composition peculiar 
to this country, and yet how few of our artists 
ever produce anything like a one. The 
best specimens we know from living native com- 
osers are decidedly by Edward Loder; next to 
im comes John Barnett, but he is too care- 
less in his accompaniments, which, though they 
should be excessively plain, should also be neatly 
finished, since nothing can possibly be more of- 
fensive than a clumsy chord, a crude progres- 
sion, or an unsatisfactory bass note, in so short a 
composition as a ballad, its very brevity making 
perfection more indispensable. Henry Smart, 
Sterndale Bennett, and George Macfarren, have 
no idea whatever of ballad-writing; either bal-., 
lads are beyond them, or they are beyond bal-— 
lads; the admirers of their music can settle 
which, and we shall hardly hesitate to adopt 
their decision. Of the great majority of popular 
ballads, our opinion is already well known to our 
readers. Mr. Clement White has a decided 
vein of melody, as the prodigious quantity of his 
inspirations, which come down upon us like 
showers of locusts, can indisputably testify. We 
only object to the great variety of style dis- 
played in his accompaniments, which are some- 
times moderately difficult, sometimes simple to 
insipidity, and often exactly what they should 
be. His subjects are generally striking and 
rhythmical, if not always polished or new ; they 
have mostly a degree of character, though, that 
may be sometimes vulgar; they are frequently 
adapted for the popular ear, if not always suited 
to the taste of the more cultivated; they are 
often good tunes, though they may not be made 
into good songs, which, in such cases, is inva- 
riably the fault of the accompaniment. Mr. 
White’s songs in the ‘‘ British Vocal Album” are 
the best we have seen from his pen. “ Joys are 
ye fading all” is as simple a melody as wellcan 
be conceived, to the following words by that very 
clever, but occasionally mystical poet, Desmond 
Ryan. 
y Joys are ye fading all 
rom this lone heart away ? 

Can my soul's hope recail 

No returning ray ? 

Lips, smile away each sigh! 

Eyes, weep no more your rain? 
Though grief bedim mine eye 

Peace may come again. 


Eve, with thy lonely star, 
Dim through thy twilight tears, 
Wake not those dreams that are 
Lost in memory's years. 
Flowers from the dews of night 
Close their sweet lids to rest; 
And through the gloomy light 
Sleep to wake more blest. 
This is a pleasant little poem, and the music 
of Mr. Clement White is excellently adapted to 
it in character, being quiet, unobtrusive, and 
just melancholy enough for the occasion. ‘ Hail 
gentle flower !” is a much more ambitious effort 
than the preceding, and we must confess, with- 
out wishing to depreciate the ballad style, that 
it is infinitely more to our taste. The melody 
in C major is very flowing, and very original ; 
first, it is given entire—then follows an episode 
in A minor—(by no means the least effective 
part of the = —and to conciude, the original 
subject, or rather a fragment of it, is reintro- 
duced. Perhaps we might object, that, after the 
long episode in A minor, there is hardly enough 
of the original key—and again, that the song 
seems to finish at the foot of the second page, 
before the commencement of the episode; but 
these are slight defects of plan—a department of 








of his art. 


Right glad should we be to 





with their inversions, is necessary, and no more. 





composition of which those who only write 
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short songs are rarely masters. The words are 
as follow :— 
Hail gentle flower ! 
Beside the fountain blowing, 
Child of the shower 
Ah! why thy sweets bestowing ? 
On desert airs— 
Here occurs the only palpable defect in the 
song. ‘The first part concludes with the fourth 
line, 
Ah! why thy sweets bestowing '— 
A symphony follows, and the episode in A minor 
(an entirely new affair) gives us the first indica- 
tion of that on which the gentle flower is bestow- 
ing her sweets—viz, the— 
— desert airs, where never 
Thy blossoms glad the eye, 
But unregarded ever, 
Droop, wither, pale and die ? 
Then comes the note of interrogation, and here 
should end the verse. This is a species of over- 
sight rarely committed by Mr, Clement White, 
but in the present instance it is rendered thrice 
palpable, from his resuming the first four lines 
with the reintroduction of the subject of the 
song, and concluding the verse with the line— 


Ah! why thy sweets bestowing ? 


Here deponent saith not on what, since there is 
no explanatory episode to follow. ‘This is a sad 
pull of the nose for the prim muse of Mr. Des- 
mond Ryan, whose verses are made to wriggle 
about in a most contumacious continuity of con- 
tortions. But to the second verse. 
Come where the bowers 
In beauty’s light are gleaming, 
Where rainbow flowers 
With looks of love are beaming. 
No winter wind aunoying 
Thy early leaves shall strew ; 
But smiles and breezes joying 
Their charm shall eer renew 
Hail gentle flower, &c. 
Here again the four first lines being repeated— 
the verse ends with this mutilation of a query— 
Ah! why thy sweets bestowing ? 
This is a pity—since it goes far to spoil a very 
charming song. The lyric poets are mysterious 
enough, Heaven knows, without the musician 
making them still more so; their ideas, when 
complete, are none of the most pellucid, but 
when they are cut in twain, and either half 
presented tv the mind—it would be easier to un- 
ravel a sphynx, or anatomise a unicorn, than to 
explain away their mistiness, or unwrap them 
from the wordy winding sheets which enfold 
them. Mr. Desmond Ryan, however, is far, 
very far before the great mass of them, in merit. 
““The British Vocal Album” progresses satis- 
factorily ; it is a national work, and we wish it 
success. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_— 


To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” 


Bath, Aug. 20, 1843. 
Sir,—Nothing for a long time has given me 
more pleasure than your leading article of last 
week. [ am not one of those, who, like a certain 
essayist, look upon Chopin as the prince of com- 
posers, living and dead; but I most cordially 
sympathise with your strictures on the narrow- 
mindedness of our young musicians, who have 
so resolutely set their faces against the writings 
of a great man of whom they know nothing. 
Such articles as the one I allude to cannot but 
raise your journal in the estimation of thinking 
men, especially when your undiminished enthu- 
siasm for native talent is considered.—I am, Sir, 

Respectfully yours, 
A TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 











COUNTER-TENOR VOICES. 


To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” 
August, 19. 
Dear Sir,—In the letter of your correspondent 
entitling himself a lover of Cathedral Music, 
inserted in your ‘* Musical World,’’ last ‘Thurs- 
day, he complains of there not being such a thing 
as a good counter-tenor voice in any of our cathe- 
drals. I should therefore conclude that he has 
never visited either Westminster Abbey or St. 
Paul’s, and any body doing so with the slightest 
knowledge of music, cannot, I am sure, wish to 
hear a more clear and beautiful voice than Mr. 
Young’s—combined with his pure and finished 
style of singing. There are also Messrs. Francis 
Hawkins, Shoubridge, Hill, and Barnby—the 
latter gentleman’s voice when heard, cannot but 
be admired. I do not confine my remarks to 
London only, but speak from experience, havin 
visited nearly all our provincial cathedrals, an 
therefore he need not lament that the music 
must be sacrificed for want of good voices. What 
say you? I remain, yours, 


P. S.—As to the novel idea of ladies’ singing, 
it is at once absurd, ridiculous, and highly im- 
proper. 





To the Editor of the ** Musical World.” 


35, Marchmont-street, Aug. 18, 1843. 

S1r,--I trust you will condescendingly accept 
the thanks of a little circle of your admirers for 
your candid and judicious notice of Miss Rex- 
ford’s music. I am sorry, however, to find that 
you thought it necessary to indulge in some very 
severe remarks upon Mr. Hitchings’s poetry, 
especially “ The Fate of the Rose.’’? You say, 
that a rose does not “‘ wither in an hour ;’’ * that 
it is not lonely when it is surrounded by other 
roses ;”’ ** that the sentence 

‘Its beanty's Spring was past, 

Its leaves (as) not half so fair,” 
is ungrammatical,” and that breath and past do 
not rhyme.” The last error which you have 
pointed out occurs in the ‘“ Butterfly’s Wings,”’ 
and was committed by the engraver; breath isa 
misprint for breast—the defect exists in a few 
copies, and one of them was unfortunately sent 
to you. The rose fades and then withers ; when 
its fading reaches a crisis, the withering com- 
mences : now, here a great point of casuistry 
may arise—in what period of time will a rose 
wither? when does fading end and withering com- 
mence? Surely this is a very profitless dis- 
cussion ! 

Again, you say that “a rose is not /onely when 
it is surrounded by other roses.” To this pro- 
position I am not prepared to offer any very 
formidable refutation, nor indeed can I discover 
in “ The Fate of the Rose,” anything calcu- 
lated to shake the reader’s belief in the verity of 
your remark. What has Mr. Hitchings said 
in his verses, which I may be allowed, perhaps 
with justice, to term simple and unpretending ? 
That the rose became lonely after it had lost its 
companions: thus— 

“ The roses that around it grew 
Had perish'd one by one ; 
It had survived that faded few, 
To wither there alone.” 

Lastly, you say * the following sentence is un- 

grammatical,” 

“Its beauty's spring was past, 
Its leaves (was) not half so tair.”” 

Judged by the severest syntax, the figure edlip- 
sis is here carried to a licentious extent, which 
would not be allowable in writing prose; but 
surely poets and rhymesters are entitled to take 
more playful and startling freedoms with the 
stern majesty of language than would be con- 
ceded to writers working in a less confined 








arena. Is it impossible to suppose that the word 
‘““were” is understood in the sentence which has 
excited your animadversions? Can any one 
mistake the construction? You render it un- 
animatical by merely your own interpolation, 
Gannot the word “‘ being”’ be understood ? 
“ Its leaves (being) not half so fair.” 


I know that in your “answers to correspon- 
dents” you can, if you please, make me appear 
very ridiculous; but I do not fear thus trusting to 
your mercy, as I am conscious that I am writing 
to a gentleman who could not take any undue 
advantage; and I hope you will feel satisfied 
that at all times I entertain the sincerest re- 
spect for your criticisms. My only reason for 
addressing you on the present occasion arises 
from my desire to do justice to a friend who has 
been rather severely treated. If your verdict 
were of less importance, I should not attempt to 
interfere with it. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obliged and obedient Servant, 
NEwtTon CROsSLAND. 


[We have not the songs of Miss Rexford at 
hand, or we should break a lance with our cor- 
respondent on the ground of the versicles of Mr. 
Hitchings—but we trust the insertion of his 
letter will content him.—Ep. M. W.] 





REVIEW. 





“ But as for his people,” arranged as an 
organ solo — Brensamin JouLE— No- 
vello. 


An effective arrangement of one of the 
finest choruses in Israel. 


“ Viva Victoria—national air for three 
voices—Rossinr—Novello. 


One of the popular airs of Rossini 
wedded to some words of a very loyal 
and exceedingly common place nature. 
The voicing is generally effective—but 
we strongly object to the harmony and 
part writing in bars 1—2—3 of line 3, 
page 4, which are altogether incorrect, and 
remarkably unpleasant. To speak merely 
of the harmony, who ever heard of such a 
chord as this—(counting from the bass 
upwards)—E flat, E flat, F, in the voices 
—A natural, E flat, G, E flat, in the ac- 
companiment? — Afterwards, in the third 
bar, it is worse still, a G being substituted 
for the E flat bass, in the voices. 


“ Hamilton’s Three hundred and fifty 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes ”—D' Almaine. 


This useful work is preceded by a sen- 
sible and well written preface, and some 
excellent general observations on Psalm 
singing. We extract the following from 
the preface as giving some idea of the 
comprehensive nature of the work, quoad 
the magnitude and diversity of its con- 
tents. 

“ The following collection of tunes, adapted 
to the metrical version of the psalms, as recog- 
nized in the service of the Church of England, 
will be found more numerous, complete and 
diversified, than any other selection previously 
placed before the public. All the old standard 
melodies by our great English composers are 
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included in the following pages, besides a great 
variety of known tunes of which the authors 
cannot, perhaps, be ascertained. Many of the 
finest German Psalms or corales have been 
selected from the collections of Sebastian Bach, 
Rinck, Werner, &c., &c. In addition to these 
sources, and for the sake of still greater variety, 
arrangements from favorite melodies by Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, Onslow, &c. have 
been introduced, as well as many original airs 
by some of the most popular English composers 
of the present day, as Macfurren, Loder, Davi- 
son, &c., &c.”’ 

In the “ observations” some admirable 
rules in regard to psalm singing are given, 
which well deserve study and attention.— 
The tunes are selected from the works 
of Dr, Arnold, Dr. Aylward, Sebastian 
Bach, Bird, Dr. Blow, Dr. Boyce, Bartha- 
leman, Carey, Jer. Clarke, Coombs, Cour- 
teville, Dr. Croft, Dr. Green, Handel, 
Harrison, Doctors P. and W. Hayes, Dr. 
Heighington, Dr. Howard, Jones, Knapp, 
Loder, Macfarren, Martin Luther, Dr. 
Nares, Purcell, Ravenscroft, Rinck, Tallis, 
Travers, Dr. Wainwright, Wheale, Whit- 
ting, Dr. Worgan, &c., &c., &c.,—and are 
of the best that can be found in the works 
of those masters. The arrangements are 
for one, two, or three voices, and with ac- 
accompaniment for pianoforte, organ, or 
seraphine. They are generally good, but 
occasionally there are some faults of accen- 
tuation, in the setting of the words, and, 
moreover, we find a few instances of in- 
appropriate relation of music to poetry ;— 
both these drawbacks can, however, easily 
be remedied, and we have no other objec- 
tions whatever to make against the book, 
which, for cheapness and excellence, has 
few parallels of its kind. Mr. Hamilton 
is an indefatigable labourer in the useful 
department of musical publications and 
well deserves encouragement and support. 
The present work is very judiciously 
dedicated to her Majesty. 


“ Art thou gone;” ‘Oh tell me not of 
those bright doys;” ‘‘ When youth's 
bright days are o'er; —Ballads—P. F. 
Wuire—Metzler and Co. 

These are very unpretending but very 
graceful compositions. The words are 
well written, and, if not always strik- 
ingly new, they never approach the com- 
mon-place. There is a poetical feeling 
about them all, and this is well embodied 
in the simple and touching melodies to 
which they are allied. We can warmly 
recommend these compositions, to all who 
admire an unaffected ballad. The best of 
them is, perhaps, “Oh tell me not of those 
bright days,” which displays a pretty and 
fresh melody, accompanied neatly, though 
with no pretentions whatever to elabora- 
tion or profundity. 

“ The Love Secret ;” — Ballad — P. F. 
Wuitr—Metzler. 

We place this apart from the rest of 


much superior to any we have seen. The 
poetry is exceedingly pretty and full of 
meaning—and the music is excellently 
characteristic of the sentiment it conveys. 
It is indeed many a day since we have 
met with amore catching little ballad than 
“‘The Love secret,’ which we recom- 
mend strongly to all who are in any way 
curious about a subject of peculiar and 
engrossing interest. 


Provincial. 








Giascow TEETOTAL CONCERTS. 


These popular Saturday-evening concerts were 
lately concluded for the season with the Distin 
Family, Miss Spence, Mr. Locks, and the band 
of the 24th regiment. Throughout, the attend- 
ance has been large and most respectable, em- 
bracing the most fashionable circles in the city, 
and the profeesional parties employed have been 
the best that could be obtained. A strong pre- 
judice existed till lately in the profession, against 
the price of admission, but fortunately for the 
public, the directors have overcome this in a 
great measure, as their concerts have fully de- 
monstrated that a fashionable audience and 
liberal remuneration can be secured without re- 
sorting to exclusive prices. These concerts— 
the best and most successful entertainments of 
the kind now got up in Glasgow—have already 
produced a marked improvement in the musical 
taste of the public, and if the directors succeed 
in their efforts to secure first rate talent during 
next season, this taste for good music may be 
cultivated to a much greater extent, and a most 
remunerative field be opened in Glasgow for 
professional parties of real ability. The City 
Hall in which the concerts are held—a large 
building capable of holding from three thousand 
to four thousand —is being painted and decorated, 
and the Saturday-evening meetings will be re- 
sumed with increased vigour as soon as it is 
finished. It may be added, that the directors 
labour gratailously. Their object is to provide an 
agreeable and salutary entertainment, accessible 
to all classes, and the profits if any, are given 
to a benevolent purpose. 


Mancuester, Aug. 15. 

The subscribers to the Choral Society will 
perceive from the advertisement which appears 
elsewhere, that the next public performance 
takes place on the 3lst instant. We under- 
stand that the scheme comprises Attwood’s Coro- 
nation Anthem, and a selection from Handel’s 
oratorio of Saul. We have great pleasure in 
mentioning that a considerable number of the 
choir of this society have been engaged by order 
of Sir Henry R. Bishop for the festival which is 
to take place at Edinburgh in the month of 
October next, a tribute to the excellence of the 
society which Sir Henry’s own observation ren- 
ders the more favourable. 

Musicat Festiva aT THE FREE Trade 
Haui.—We are glad to learn that the sale of 
tickets fur this justly denominated “ musical 
festival” has surpassed the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of its directors ; and yet, considering 
the talent, both vocal and instrumental, engaged, 
we always confidently expected a perfect * run” 
upon the tickets. Such an occasion of listening 
to a combination of artistes of the very highest 
order, and at prices proportioned to the circum- 
stances of all, is an opportunity that rarely oc- 
curs, and never, we believe, before. ina provincial 
town. The Novello is, we learnt last week, to 
be heard here for the last time. It seems rather 
cruel for a second English songstress to appear 





Mr. White’s ballads, because we think it 





in our musical orbit but for a moment, and then 


disappear for ever. However, the Manchester 
public must make the best of the time. 

Me. Cocxton’s Musicat ENTERTAIN- 
MENT.—On Tuesday evening Mr. Cockton, au- 
thor of “ Valentine Vox,” *‘ Stanly Thorn,” &c., 
repeated, in the lecture room of the Atheneum, 
his entertainment, illustrative of the social in- 
fluences of vocal music. ‘Though the audience 
was not numerous it was select, and appeared to 
take great interest in the entertainment. After 
an introductory discourse, characterized by much 
originality and power, Mr. Cockton introduced 
a number of songs, which he sang with much 
sweetness, interspersing the entertainment with 
appropriate remarks, illustrative of the different 
styles of singing. We were much pleased with 
Mr. Cockton’s remarks, in defending the aris- 
tocracy against the charge of repudiating native 
talent, and the singing of native songs; he re- 
marked that too many attempted to sing Ita- 
lian songs, which they could not be expected 
to sing so well as the Italians themselves, and 
then they called this native talent. It could 
hardly be expected that the aristocracy who, 
generally speaking, were well able to appreciate 
Italian music, should appreciate it so much 
when sung by Englishmen, as, however well 
they might speak the language, they could 
never speak it so well as a native. So would 
it be with a Frenchman singing an English 
song. It could readily be understood that a 
Frenchman could not sing an English song so 
well asan Englishman. It was found, however, 
that wherever there was native talent—that is, 
whenever an Englishman sang the songs of his 
own country with spirit and taste his talent was 
unquestionably appreciated by the same degree. 
The entertainment was enlivened by a number 
of songs, eg which were — ‘‘ The Angel’s 
whisper,” ‘‘ John Anderson my Joe,” ‘* The 
meeting of the waters,” * Molly Bawn,’’ and * The 
Bay of Biscay,” all of which were most warmly 
applauded. We were sorry that the audience 
was not more numerous, and hope that should 
Mr. Cockton repeat his entertainment he may 
meet with better success. 


MancuestTEr, Aug. 15, 
GENTLEMEN’S CONCERTS. 
Part I. 
Overture (Fidelio) ....... ada bes Beethoven. 
Aria, ‘‘ Madamina il catalogo,” (Il Don 
Giovanni), Mr. Balfe ............. Mozart. 
Duo, * E ben per mia memoria,” (La 
Gazza Ladra), Madame Albertazzi 
and Miss Howson .......- 
Grand Concerto, (Violin), ‘* La Clo- 
chette,’”’ Signor Camillo Sivori .... Paganini. 
Cavatina, “ Prendi per me,” Madame 
Albertazsi .......< alee ene Benedict. 
Aria, * Poggi amor,” (Le Nozze di 
PigarOs. 203 ne Lee's hbde tien ... Beethoven. 
Duetto, “ Colei sofronia,’’ Madame Al- 
bertazzi and Mr. Balfe Donizetti. 
(Violin), “ La Clochette,” Signor Ca- 
millo Sivori .cosesses. cece --+e+ Paganini. 
Part II. 
Overture, (Neron), First time in Man- 
chesteY. <2. uessscee itis a «+.» Reissiger. 
Duet, “* Meet again,” Madame Alber- 
tazzi and Miss Howson Bishop. 
.» Balfe. 


Rossini. 


Ballad, ** My bark is bounding near,” 
Mr. Balfe....... ad aos ais date ry: 
Rondo, ‘“* Non piu mesta,” (La Cene- 
rentola), Madame Albertazzi ...... Rossini. 
Solo, (Violin), ** Andante,”’ and “ Le 
Carnaval de Venise,” Signor Camillo 
Sivari....-- «cece. (Qy.—Erust ?) 
Aria, “ Deh vieni,” (11 Don Giovanni), 
Mie Melle sos 5355.35. 00 ..«+-- Mozart. 
Trio, ‘* Soave conforto,” (Zelmira), 
Madame Albertazzi, Miss Howson, 
and Mr. Balfe ,....... .. ++ Rossini. 
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Beethoven’s overture went off very well. 
The aria from Don Giovanni was ably sung by 
Mr. Balfe. This gentleman, on his last visit to 
Manchester, was labouring under the effects of 
severe indisposition, and, in consequence, did not 
make that impression his talents deserved; on 
this occasion he was heard to advantage. The 
duo from La Gazza Ladra introduced Madame 
Albertazzi, after a long absence from this room, 
and her sister, Miss Howson. The duet, how- 
ever, did not make much impression, although 
the ladies acquitted themselves very creditably. 
Miss Howson is a promising singer; her voice 
(a soprano) is of nice quality, and, considering 
her extreme youth, it is of good compass and 
power. Signor Camillo Sivori, the pupil of 
Paganini, made his debut in Manchester on this 
evening. His reception was most warm and en- 
thusiastic. In his grand concerto, Sivori’s tone 
was beautiful, and his execution perfect. Miss 
Howson sung * Poggi amor” very nicely. The 
duet sung by Albertazzi and Balfe was given 
with effect. The next piece, an adagio and 
rondo, from a solo, “ La Clochette,” composed by 
Paganini, was played by Sivori in a style that 
left nothing but wonder and delight in the minds 
of the musical listeners. 

The overture commencing the second part was 
ineffective. The duet by Bishop was beauti- 
fully given. ‘The next song by Balfe, ‘Oh, 
listen, dearest lady,” was encored, when Mr. 
Balfe substituted ‘‘ The light of other days.” 
The gem of the vocal portion of the concert was 
the rondo from La Cenerentola, sung by Mad. 
Albertazzi with most powerful effect. ‘The solo 
(violin,) entitled The Carnival of Venice, was en- 
cored ; we need not say that it was ably played 
by Sivori, (who might as well have emulated his 
gocd playing by his good breeding, in placing 
the name of the composer, M. Ernst, in the 
programme.—Ep.M.W.) Mr. Balfe sang very 
sweetly ‘*O mio tesoro.”” The obligato (violin) 
was most effectively played by Mr. Seymour. 
The trio was as usual lost in the noise of parties 
leaving. The concert was over about a quarter- 
past ten o'clock. 





Miscellanesus. 





Cuarves Fixtscu and his brother are 
at Wisbaden. 


Mr. Conan the pianist, has addressed 
the following letter to The Musical Exa- 
miner :— 

S1r,—The following criticism appeared in the 
Morning Post about my performance at the con- 
cert of Mdile. de Beaumont, in Willis’s Rooms. 


“Mr, Cohan, in two very old fantasias, ex. 
hibited an imitation of the late exploded Herz 
banging school, but then Herz could compose, 
and Cohan cannot, that is coherently, for his 
two pieces were quite comical in their mode of 
treatment. Mr. Cohan’s harmonies were the 
strangest ever confpounded, and he would do 
well to study counterpoint a little before he at- 
tempts to write.” 


One of the pieces in question was by the cele- 
brated Ferdinand Ries, my instructor—the other 
was by myself. I can only feel flattered by being 
thus abused in such illustrious company. Does 
not the above speak for itself, and severely sati- 
rize newspaper criticism in general ? 

Your obedient servant, 
J. CoHAN. 


Rusrn1 is still at Bergamo, his native 
town. In the winter he will return to 
St. Petersburgh, until when, he stops at 
Bergamo. 








La Metonprg, a French musical paper, 
in its last number, thus proclaims its ap- 
proaching demise.— 

‘** La Melodie” has completed its first year of 
existence; its publication is temporarily sus- 
pended. Ina short time it will re-appear with 
such terms of subscription as will considerably 
augment its publicity, without changing either 
the form or the spirit with which it has hitherto 
been conducted. In the meanwhile, the sub- 
scribers will receive at their residences, the re- 
turn of such subscription monies as may not be 
yet run out. 


Extract from a letter from M. Ernst, dated 
Paris, August 13th, 1843. 

Mon cher—Voici quelques mots pour vous 
dire que je suis arrivé en bonne santé et qu’ 4 
peine un peu reposé je suis allé porter a Heller 
les melodies anglaises que vous m’avez données. 
Le soir il a joué aver Hallé la svmphonie de 
Macfarren 4 4 mains, et il a été emerveillé, et 
veritablement etonné de n’ avoir jamais entendu 
parler de lui. I] met cette symphonie bien au 
dessus de celle de Mendelssohn. I! a voulu 
ajouter lui méme quelques lignes pour exprimer 
son admiration. Hallé ét moi nous avons eu 
beaucoup plus de plaisir encore a l’entendre, une 
seconde fois :— 

Mille choses a Macfarren et remerciments de 
la part de Heller, de Hallé, et de moi, de la jou- 
issance qu ’il nous a causé par sa symphonie. 
Heller, sans lui en faire une reproche, a regretté 
que le motif du premier morceau resemble un 
peu, la symphonie en ut de Beethoven. 


AsBEY GuLEE Cuius. — The following 
was the programme of the concert given 
on Thursday evening, August 17th, 1843. 


Conductor, Mr. James Howe, President. 
Parr I. 

Madrigal, ‘‘ My Mistress is as fair,”.... Benet. 
Glee, ‘* Crabbed age and youth” R. J.S. Stevens. 
Glee, “ From flow’r to flow’r” J.F. Walmisley. 
Canzonet, ‘** When Lubin sings,” ...... Hobbs. 
Glee, ‘* In pensive sadness,” .. J. L. Hopkins. 
Glee, * The shades of the heroes,’”’.. T. Cooke. 
Ballad, ** The meeting of the waters,” 

Irish Melody. 
Glee, ‘“ Hail to pleasure’s frolic train,” J. Turle. 


Glee, “* Return blest days,’’...... J.S. Smith. 
Song, “The auld wife,” .......... Griesbach. 
Glee, “‘ Are the white hours,” ........ Callcott. 
Chorus, ‘‘ O the pleasures of the plain’”’ 
(Acis & Galatea)........... ..++.-+ Handel. 
Solo, (Pianoforte) ...... Sbeesecece Ks OME? 
Part II. 


Madrigal, “* The silver swan” .. .. O’Gibbons. 
Prize Glee (M.S.) ** Lady, when with 

glad surprise,” ...... «.see+e+++- J. Howe. 
Song, ‘“* Molly Carew,” .... .- «- S. Lover. 
Glee, * Oh! the sweet contentment.” Horsley. 
Song, “ The harp to its mistress,” .... Coward. 
Glee, ‘‘ When winds breathe soft,”.... Webbe. 


Song, ‘‘ Come live with me,”...... G. Barker, 
Glee, ** What ho!........... ocbcecece MCRIe, 
Song, ‘* Norah M’Shane.”’..........+- Blewitt. 
Catch, ‘‘ Ah! how Sophia,’’........- - Callcott. 


Madrigal, “ Fire! fire!” .......... Morley. 


M. Scuuxsincer’s Purring Paper.— 
Will it be credited, that, after the castiga- 
tion which La Revue et Gazette Musicale 
de Paris has received at our hands, it has 
had the temerity to re-attack us, en style 
d’echappé de Charenton? Must we carry 
out our threatened exposé of this silly 
journal, and lay its iniquities bare to the 
public, which it has, for some time, so 
completely and unequivocally gulled?— 





Must we M. Schlesinger, expose you to 
your miserable abonnés, whom you so im- 
pudently and shamefully gammon? You 
had better, we think, spare us the un- 
pleasant task.—You had better save us 
the trouble of expounding, to the few 
readers you can boast, the manner in 
which your letters from London(!) are 
stolen, nord for word, (without acknow- 
ledgement) from the columns of the 
Atheneumand other London newspapers.— 
You had better allow us dispensation from 
the labour of proving, to the satisfaction 
of your abonnés, that your pretended 
** London correspondent ” is neither more 
nor less than some poor starving inhabi- 
tant of Paris, who, in a wretched garret, 
(au sixieme) concocts the “original let. 
ters,” from the pages of London journals 
a month or two months old.—You had 
better, we imagine, cease to meddle with the 
Musical World—much better, we imagine. 

You cannot, M. Schlesinger, you can- 
not insert a paragraph that does not con- 
tain a fiction—to use the mildest possible 
expression. Even your clever M. Fétis, 
the only writer who saves your paper from 
becoming a universal laughing stock, even 
M, Fétis cannot write an article, without 
giving utterance toa power of untruths.— 
In the very last article we have seen from 
his pen, we can find, as an example, 
a paragraph about Hasse, of which the 
substance is as follows :— 

“© Hasse.—In the Gazette Musicale, there is 
a biography of Hasse, by Monsieur Fétis, an 
eminent musical historian and critic, in which 
we are told, that this great composer came to 
England in 1740, on the invitation of the nobility 
who were opposed to Handel ; but that his stay 
was very short, as he could not reconcile himself 
to the climate of the banks of the ‘Thames, or to 
the manners of the English. Unfortunately, for 
this little bit of impertinence, Hasse never was 
in England in his life.” 

The above are the words of the John 
Bull, an honest English paper which hates 
humbug. 

In your Journal of last week there is 
an enormous hoax about M. Dreyschock, 
whose works you publish.—This is it— 

‘“« Pour se reposer des fatigues et des succes quil 
a oblenus & Londres, (To repose himself after the 
fatigue and successes which he obtained in Lon- 
don), M. Dreyschock s’est fixé pendant quelques mois 
sur les bords du Rhin.(M. Dreyschock intends 
residing for some months on the borders of the 
Rhine). Avant de quitter Londres, M. Dreyschock a 
donné. au bénéfice des Francais malheureux habitant 
cette ville,un dernier concert qui avait attiré une foule 
nombreuse. (Before quitting London, M. Drey- 
schock gave a concert for the benefit of the poor 
French who inhabit the town, a /ast concert 
which attracted a numerous audience). 

Is there, reader, too strong a term to 
apply to this barefaced imposition? We 
think not. 


Le Monpe Musicax announces this 
very important intelligence: —“ Albert 
Grisar is still at Naples. He is prefacing, 
by serious studies, the success which awaits 
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him in Paris. The report that he is 
writing an Italian opera is unfounded ; 
his talent was acquired on the French 
stage, and he will be faithful to his adopted 
country.’—That Albert Grisar should be 
at Naples, is something to know—that he 
is studying seriously, (at Naples!) is also 
a gratifying fact—but that he will be 
faithful to his adopted country, is really of 
such enormous consequence, that we trust 
Paris will be illuminated. A monument 
should be erected to Le Monde Musical 
for being the first to announce this news. 
« And pray who may Albert Grisar be ? ” 
asks a querulous reader, contented with 
nothing we can say or do. We find here 
an unforeseen difficulty. The fact is, we 
do not know, nor do we believe that any 
one, but the editor of Le Monde Musical, 
can furnish any information on the sub- 
ject. 

Ernst AND Sivori.—The following is 
atranslation of another letter which has 
appeared, from M. Ernst, in the columns 
of a cotemporary :— 

To the Editor of the Musical Examiner. 


Paris, August 14, 1843. 

S1r,— When, previous to my quitting London, 
I declared myself satisfied with the explanation 
of M. Sivori, in respect to the “ Carnival of 
Venice,” I acted a generous part, not wishing to 
sink him in the quagmire in whick his bad faith 
had plunged him. 1 contented myself with a 
declaration which, strictly taken, was not satis- 
factory, in proportion to my just claims, but 
which, compared with the preceding statements 
of M. Sivori, were sufficient to demonstrate, to a 
clear-seeing intelligence, to what an extent his 
manner of acting has been disloyal and suscepti- 
ble of suspicion. 

I thought the affair was at an end; but, judge 
of my surprise and indignation, when, on my 
arrival here, yesterday morning, a friend placed 
in my hands the Times of the 6th instant, and 
pointed out to me a new letter from M. Sivori, 
quite in another strain from that which he 
addressed to the Musical Examiner, to which 
T had already replied from Boulogne-sur-mer. 

It is with inuch regret that I feel obiiged again 
to resume my pen on this subject, but, to make 
use of M. Sivori’s own expression, * There are 
circumstances which render politeness a weak- 
ness. 

I was far from expecting that M. Sivori would 
be guilty of the cowardice of waiting for my de- 
parture from London, to publish a declaration, 
in all respects differing from that which he gave 
me from his own lips, and which he had already 
inserted in the papers. M. Sivori reminds me, 
in this instance, of his illustrious compatriot, 
Harlequin, who modestly hides himself when in 
face of the enemy, and matanivrizes and fanfa- 
ronizes as soon as he finds himself alone. But 
M. Sivori does not wish to pass for this many- 
coloured personage—he wishes to be considered 
an artist, while he seems to forget, that one who 
is devoted to a sublime art, should also be a man 
of honour, loyal and true to his word. This he 
has not shown himself, and I refer any one, on 
this head to the “* Musical World” of the 27th 
of July, which demonstrates the assertions which 
M. Sivori has made use of, to get himself out of 

the dilemma, to be altogether false and contra- 
dictory. I therefore do not hesitate to apply the 
expression of cowardly, to the manner in which 


In respect to the profound veneration which 
M. Sivori boasts of entertaining for Paganini, 
whose devoted disciple he declares himself, whose 
rights he considers himself commissioned to pre- 
serve untouched, and for whom he pronounces 
himself penetrated with gratitude—how does he 
verify all these fine expressions? Is it by per- 
forming the Preghiera from ‘* Moise,” and the 
Rondo ** La Clochette,” and passing them off as 
manuscripts of Paganini, while they are nothing 
more than bad and mutilated versions, which a 
violinist from Vienna had retained by memory, 
as well as he was able, and which he gave to an 
amateur at Pesth, from whom M. Sivori received 
them? M. Sivori declared to me, persenally, 
that the rondo was so mutilated that he was 
compelled to add a new coda himself, at his con- 
cert in the Hanover-square Rooms. Moreover, 
M. Sivori has been in the habit of announcing 


performing a first variation which Paganini never 
wrote, and never would have owned, while*he has 
omitted the variation on the double notes and harmo- 
nics, one of the most marked and characteristic 
of the peculiar manner of Paganini. Is this the 
profound veneration of M. Sivori for the immor- 
tal master ? 

I trust, Mr. Eprror, to your impartiality for 
the insertion of this statement in your journal ; 
and, thanking you in advance, 

I have the honour to be, 
Mr. Epiror, 
Your very obedient servant, 
H. W. Ernst. 

P.S. I declare finally, once more, that every 
time M., Sivori plays the “ Carnival” as I play it 
myself, without affixing my name, he will add to the 
dishonest act of performing a composition which I 
have not thought proper to publish, that of conceal- 
ing the name of the author. H. W. Exuusr. 


[A letter of the same purport has been 
addressed by M. Sivori to the Morning 
Post, which journal, in refusing to insert 
it, handles M. Sivori very unceremoniously, 
but, perhaps, not unfairly.* The Courier 
de l'Europe, a French paper, published in 
London, has, like the Times, inserted a 
letter from M. Sivori,—and other papers 
have followed the example. We cannot 
by any means commend the discretion or 
the good taste of M. Sivori, in renewing 
this argument immediately after the depar- 
ture of M. Ernst,—especially since, previ- 
ous to his departure, he had plainly owned 
himself in the wrong.—Ep. M. W. } 


* The Post, in reply to the letter of Sivori on 
the subject thus writes :— 

PaGANIN!I, Ernst, AnD Stvort.—'Ve have 
received another communication from Signor 
Sivori on the subject of the Carnaval de Venise. 
We shall best serve the reputation of Paganini’s 
upil by the non-publication of his last letter. 
e has admitted that he played Ernst's Andante 
and variations without acknowledgment, and 
Ernst, with creditable forbearance, withdrew a 
statement as to the surreptitious manner in 
which his composition had been obtained, which 
would have compromised Signor Sivori seriously. 
Now that Ernst has left the country, Sivori, 
comes forward with a miserable quibble, un- 
worthy of a great artist and an honest man, to 
the effect that Paganini was a type, and that 
Ernst had only imitated him —‘*argal” Sivori 
had the right to steal the writings of the latter, 
and perform them as ‘‘ Souvenirs de Paganini,” 
Sivori must be assured that the musica! public 
of this country will not admit of such dishonest 


the variations of Paganini on Nel Cor piu—and of 


Hecror Beruioz.—This illustrious and 
mysterious composer has just received an 
order from his Imperious Highness of all 
the Russias, &c., to arrange the music of 
the Greek church, in sixteen parts, with 
quadruple chorus. Contrabasso voices are 
to be written for—that peculiarity of the 
organ abounding in the dominions of him 
of all the Russias. We calculate that M. 
Berlioz will somewhat mystify the de- 
vourers of lamp-oil and tallow candles. 

Tue son of the celebrated Goethe has 
just finished a third opera, called Enzio, 
which, we understand, will be represented 
at Weimar, under the auspices of Liszt, 
who has recently been appointed Kapel 
Meister to the Grand Duke. 

Donizetti's Don Sebastien is in rapid 
progress. M. Scribe, who has returned 
to Paris, has just finished the fourth act, 
and is on the point of commencing the 
fifth. Donizetti goes to work like a house 
on fire—or rather like a steam-engine—or 
rather like a linen draper. The latter is 
best explicatory of the affair. Donizetti 
furnishes, to order, an inch, an ell, a foot, 
a yard of music, as it may be wanted. 
This music is of the chum-wa-hum species, 
signifying considerably less than nothing. 
What a farce is composition rendered, now- 
a-days, by the mushroom composasters now 
in vogue—by your Halévys and Donizettis 
and such like impostors !— ! 

Ernst intends remaining some months 
at Paris. He has accorded his assistance 
at a concert to take place at the Theatre 
Italien, on the 15th of September, for the 
benefit of the Society of Musicians. 

Dower is at Viareggio, a small sea-’ 
port near Lucca. 

M. Freverick Emixe Pape, the young- 
est son of the pianoforte manufacturer, died 
the other day, of disease of the chest, at 
the age of seventeen. Report spoke highly 
of his abilities, especially as a mechanist. 

Donizerrt has written five operas under 
the name of Maria, viz. Maria Padilla, 
Maria Stuardo, Maria de Rubenz, Maria 
la fille du Regiment, and Maria de Rohan. 
VieuxtTemps is in Paris for a few days. 
Mr. GriFFIn has resigned the director- 
ship of the Philharmonic ;~— Mr. Sterndale 
Bennett is elected in his place. 





Notice to Correspondents. 





Mr. StumprrF next time. 

Turncoar.— We recognize the hand-writing 
of our correspondent to be that of a very disap- 
pointed composer. ‘Yo the next pseudonymous 
communication he sends us we shall affix his real 
name, *‘ ‘Turncoat’’ should have eschewed the 
musical illustrations, for they confirmed what the 
ill concealed hand-writing suggested—viz.—that 
the letter is from Mr. ——; indeed, we can re- 
member no other person likely to be guilty of 
such paltry meanness and petty malice. We 
have shewn the letter to one or two friends who 








M. Sivori has acted towards myself, 


practices. 


all agree as to its authorship. 
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Last Three Nights of the Season. 
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THE DEVIL ON TWO STICKS. 
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and (last time) THE DEVIL’S IN IT. 
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The new Opera of GERALDINE was, on each represen- 
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BY COVENTRY AND HOLLIER, 
71, DEAN-sTREET, SoHo, 
Where may be had a Catalogue of Sacred Music. 


Cathedral Music, 


A Collection of Sacred Music, consisting of Morning and 
Evening Service; Anthenis and Chants for Four Voices, 
with a separate accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, 
including the Magnificat and Nune Dimittis in F, arranged 
from the Works of Mozart, &c., so generally admired. By 
ALFRED BENNETT, Mus. Bac. Edited by Thomas and 
Henry Bennett. Price 16s. 
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Kent's Anthems. 
New Edition. Vols. I. & II. complete. Price £1 1s. each 
Volume. Newly arranged, with a Separate Accompaniment 
for the Organ or Pianoforte, by A. T. Corfe. 


“Che Eves of the Lord.” 


An Anthem for two Trebles, or Treble and Tenor, by A. T. 
Corfe. Price 2s. 6d. 


é ; : ? 
‘in the Beginning,’ 
An Anthem adapted and arranged from Haydu’s Creation, 
Thomas Bennett. Price 3s. 6d, 


“QMut of the Deep.” 


An Anthem,—Music by Mozart. Arranged by A. T. Corfe. 
Price 2s, 


Divine Amusement, 
For the Use of Churches, Chapels, Schools, and Private 
Families; Selected from the Works of Marcello, Handel, 
Haydn, Luther, Mason, Boyce, &c., forming a most complete 
Collection of Devotional Music, by J.M.Coombs Price 6s. 


“ Zion.” 
A Collection of the most approevd Psalms and Hymns, ar- 
ranged for the Voice, Organ, or Pianoforte, by G. Norman. 
Price 3s. 


Miller's Psalms of David, 
For the Use of Parish Churches, &ce. &e , from the Version 
4 Tate and Brady, by the Rev, George Hay Drummond. 
rice 12s. 
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ZEITTER AND 

Respeetfully beg to submit the following list of prices of 
their Patent Pianofortes, which have all the latest improve- 
ments—New particularly wrought iron string plates, wrought 
iron bracings over the sounding board, and an additional 
iron bar on and under the wrest plank. 

Also, their Newly Invented ‘Sounding Board, for which 
they obtained His late Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, 
dated Ist November, 1833, and which has been admitted by 
the first professors to be the most important improvement 
ever applied to the Pianoforte, producing a more full and 
equal quality of tone, and being ona principle somewhat 
similar to the violin, warranted not to lose its resiliency, or 
to yield by the pressure of the strings, which is invariably 
the case with sounding-boards on the old construction, and 
are therefore warranted to stand better in extreme climates 
than any Pianoforte. 

BOUDOIR PIANOFORTES, SIX OCTAVES. 
Particularly adapted for singing, only four feet high, and 
being veneered and polished at the back, can be placed in 
any part of the room. 


Mahogany ..ccccs.e.s eave seeeseses. 40 to 50 guineas 
Rosewood ....0...-..eeseeee ccccccccesee 45— 6 —— 
Mahogany, with grand action .......... 50—60 —— 
Rosewood, ditto cceceeeses HO— 7 —— 
COTTAGES, SIX OCTAVES. 
Mahogany cccccccccccsccvvccccsccceses 45 to 60 guineas 
Rosewood, ,...... oneeeee Secbnebesseceens 50— 70 — 
Mahogany, with grand action 55—70 — 
Ce eee ers 6— cme 


Mahogany .... 
Rosewood 





ES Red See da ewes eeeeeeee 7 80 
Mahogany, with grand action .......... 75—90 —— 
Rosewood, ae «s.. 80—100 —— 
SEMI-GRANDS, SIX-AND A-HALF OCTAVES. 
Mahogany ....-. oe soveceesee. 90—110 guinens 
Rosewond ..cccccccsees soesteeeessee L1IO—120 —— 
GRANDS, SIX-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES. 
MahORANY ..acccccccccee eeawebacsans 120 to 140 guineas 
Rosewood....... stained Aer terenr 130 — 160 —— 


N.B.—ZEITTER and Co engage to keep all Instruments 
purchased of them in tune for six months, free of expense, in 
London, and to exchange them if returned to them free of 
carriage within the same time. 

4 and 5, NEW CAVENDISH STREET, PORTLAND PLACE, 
Loypon. 








Just published, 


A Set of Seven Glees, 


Handsomely bound. Dedicated to, and Sung by, the Ama- 
teur and Professional Members of the Bath Harmonic. 
COMPOSED BY! BIANCHI TAYLOR. 
Price 16s. 
To he had of the following Music Sellers: CRAMER & Co 
Cocks & Co,, CHAPPELL & Co., D'ALMAINE & Co. 





Shortly will be published, 


A TE DEUM, 
JUBILATE, SANCTUS, AND KYRIE ELEISON, 
BY CHARLES JOHN READ, 


Organist of the Collegiate Church of Stratford-on-Avon, and 
Associate of the Royal Academy of Music. 


Price, to Subscribers, 7s, 6d. 


N. B. Persons desirous of Subscribing are respectfully re- 
quested (at their earliest convenience) to forward their 
names to the Author, Payton-street, Stratford-on-Avon. 





Just published, price 21s., with a Portrait of the Author, 


LABLACHE'S 
Tutor for a Bass Voice, 


A New Edition of Lablache’s celebrated Method of Singing, 
with Exercises, expressly arranged to suit Low Voices, 
Also, a Second Edition of the same Work, for Soprano or 
Tenor Voices. 
CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street. 


TREGEAR AND LEWIS, 
96, CHEAPSIDE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CORNOPEANS, VALVE BUGLES, TROMBONES, 
BASS HORNS, OPHICLEIDES, &c. 

Beg to call the attention of Country Brass Band Masters, 
and others, to their new list of prices, of the above useful 
and perfect instruments, being more than 25 per cent. 
cheaper than any other house. 



























PRICES OF INSTRUMENTS. 4.04 
Cornopeans, super. with 6 Crooks, Mouthpiece .... 2 12 6 
Do do Wil CORB eccecveces 3 0 
Do Best, with Shake Key, &e.. ...... 3 6 
Do do, extra finished, with case.... 4 4 0 
Do do — do, English Pistons .... 414 6 

Do do, German Silver mounted 
+ with crooks and case .. ccescceseces swe Oe 
Do do English do do....... vs EC OG:e 

Do do do Copper or Brass 
MOUNLED,, seveccccee ikudarne 1.28 
0 Tenor with crooks, 4 4 6 
Valve Bugles. .cccccveccsoccse e-ceccece 440 
Trombone....«- .Alto .. 115 6 
TOMO s 60 cess i * Seeves 117 0 
OF o5.0.00-0ae Cc 220 
Bass ..00..2.G -. 212 6 
Do improved G sees 3.3 0 
Bass Horns, 9 Keys..cecescececeeee 6 60 
Ophicleide 9 Keys .....,cccccese 416 0 
IO RIERONG Aipecnics cacecenensstecseccces & 1 
Drums, Bass, plain.......-..6. cocceccccccececess 4 4 0 
do do, trophies ......cccceee 5 5 0 
Do do, painted with Arms, & - & 6.6 
Clarionets, 6 Keys, Ivory Tip BC or E flat ...... 150 
Do 8 do do do lle 
Do 10do do do 115 0 
Do 12 do do do 220 
Do Wdo do do 210 0 
Flutes, Super. Cocoa, with 8 Keys, German Silver. 2 2 0 
Do do do extra mounted, Tips, &c..... 2 12 6 
Do do do Ebony GO. .ccesees 3.3 0 

Do do do do Silver Rings, Tips, 
and Keys ....ccscccccscccces 08060 eatin Oy ene 
Do do do Silver Bands, &e. ....... 5 6 0 
Do do do extra chased Bands ...... 72° 
Do do do the best that can be made... 8 8 0 


N.B.—Instruments taught, repaired, and taken in exchange, 
List of Prices sent toany part of the Country, post free-—6, 
Cheapside, London. 
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